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CEZANNE AT AIX 


RANCKE isso full of fascinating places 

that it is hard to pick and choose. 

Each has its claims to our interest, 
but the lovers of each pay homage by re- 
turning to their beloved spots every year 
when possible. One of these, favored by 
the English visitors for many years, is the 
city of Aix-en-Provence. The visitors large- 
ly return there because of its own inherent 
charms of language, or quiet, or the wealthy 
citizens and visitors there found. Prob- 
ably few cared that Aix was once an im- 
portant Roman city, founded in B. C. 121 
by the Consul Sextius Salvinus, that it has 
been in continuous existence ever since, 
and that it had an interesting cathedral, 
although all of this helps to make up the 
peculiar atmosphere of the place. Further- 
more, few if any until recent times have 
known or cared that one of its citizens, 
Paul Cézanne, spent his life there as a 
painter, interpreting the place and its 
people with his own peculiar genius. But 
the time has definitely come when the best 
of ‘‘modern’”’ art, to use the quite inade- 
quate term, is appreciated, and the names 
of its best exponents have permanent value. 
Of these Cézanne is easily the greatest. 
Like many another genius, the people of 
Aix held him to be of little importance, and 
even called him ‘‘queer.’’ One would not 
cavil with this judgment, for Cézanne had 
many ways which were different from his 
fellow citizens; but the fact remains that 
Aix lives in visual sense through her his- 
toric features and through the gifted brush 
of her native son. So it is that there is an 
increasing number who are interested in 
Aix and its painter. 


Cézanne was born at 25 Rue Boulegon, 
and died there. His family was of inde- 
pendent means, so Cézanne was able to 
pursue his investigations in the handling 
of paint without the necessity of worrying 
from what source the means for livelihood 
were coming. Naturally the lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of the public was 
irritating to him, as to any artist, but 
“‘pot-boilers’’ were not necessary in his 
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case. This does not mean that the family 
were sympathetic with what he was doing, 
or proud of the strangely different type of 
work which he was producing. 

The family had a country estate, ‘‘Jas de 
Bouffan’”’ by name, located about three- 
quarters of a kilometer from town, and 
there he spent much of his time up to 1895, 
when his mother died. To her he had 
been devoted, and her death meant a great 
loss to him. This house was a character- 
istic example of Provencal country estates, 
such as dotted the landscape in a number 
of places. But more fortunate than some, 
it was situated in quite extensive grounds, 
with quite sizable gardens and an unusual 
grove of trees, chiefly chestnut. On one 
side was a terrace wall, over which one 
could look towards Aix and the rolling 
country about it, while beyond was Mt. 
St. Victoire. So it was that the house 
played a great part in the painter’s life up 
to 1895. There he had a small studio to 
which he could retire; there too he often 
entertained his friends. If one looks over 
the list of his work up to the death of his 
mother, one finds that he frequently chose 
his subjects either of the house, the garden 
or trees or the views from it. One of these 
sympathetic interpretations of the house 
and its setting has recently been purchased 
for the museum collection, and is here illus- 
trated. It is a particularly fine example, 
and a decided addition to the important 
representation of recent French art in the — 
museum, in which heretofore Cézanne had 
not been represented except through a fine | 
doubleface drawing on paper, one side of | 
which had been touched up in color. This 
was given in 1921 by Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 
and is later in date than the painting of 
“Jas de Bouffan.”’ On one side is a pencil 
drawing of Aix itself buried in the valley, 
one which easily proves how masterly 
Cézanne could be in representational draw- 
ing if he so desired. On the other side 
is a pencil and wash study of rocks and | 
trees which he made in another favorite 
spot, the Roman quarry on the hill known 
as ‘‘Bibemus,” which appears repeatedly 
in his later work. A third subject often 
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used by itself or in connection with some 
other subject is the mountain behind Aix, 
Mont St. Victoire. A little of this appears 
to the right of the house in the painting 
just acquired. 

After his mother died we find Cézanne 
moving elsewhere. He built a studio for 
himself which has been preserved as a 
memorial to him and contains much of the 
still-life he used and other accessories. 
Such material may have its place, but his 
best monument lies in his work, now 
scattered throughout the world, in public 
and private collections, and bearing wit- 
ness of a life of constant endeavor, and a 
singleness of purpose not to be diverted 
from its course. 

Aside from the studio we find as favorite 
subjects for Cézanne the two structures 
known as the “‘Maison Maria’”’ and the 
“Chateau.’’ But his real joy was found in 
the color and strange shapes in the Roman 
quarry, and in and around Aix. Asa real 
Provencal, he knew and loved the café 
where he often met his friends. He drew 
‘the habituées, the proprietors and what- 
ever attracted his fancy, so that a curious- 
ly broad picture of Provencal life is avail- 
able in his work, tréated of course in his 
own method. In many ways he was the 
“painter of Aix’ and was its interpretor.. 
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Pencil Drawing 
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by Paul Cézanne 


ad Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1922 


Something should be said about his color. 
As he progressed in his work he became 
less tolerant of dark colors of the old school, 
and developed the use of neutral grays. It 
so happens that the colors of Aix and its 
setting, of thetreesand particularly the reds 
of the old quarry, are precisely those noted 
by the artist, despite the comments to the 
contrary on the part of many who see his 
work without knowing Aix. To those 
who go there, the revelation of the peculiar 
sensitive expression given by Cézanne to 
his color, comes quite as a surprise. Those 
who question Cézanne’s power as an inter- 
preter of his birthplace and the life there 
of which he was a part, should read the ex- 
cellent article by Erle Loran Johnson in 
The Arts, vol. 16, April 1930, p. 521. 

An artist, to produce the desired effect, 
has often taken the liberty of distortions or 
rearrangements of placing of objects. This 
has been true throughout the whole history 
of art. When these are unusual the gen- 
eral criticism is decidedly adverse. This 
has been the case with Cézanne as with so 
many others who have stressed the ex- 
pression of the spirit rather than the letter. 
It is certainly better then for us to do 
justice to a truly great artist by visiting 
the city he loved if we can, before we say 
he did not know what he was doing; and if 
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this is beyond the range of possibility, to 
become better acquainted with what we 
have here in Providence, particularly the 
painting “Jas de Bouffan,” showing the 
place which was in his heart for so many 
years. We do not need to know that 
Cézanne was the only artist accorded the 
honor of a special room of his work in the 
superb exhibition featured by the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago during the Century of 
Progress Exposition in that city, to realize 
the importance given to him and his work. 
L. E. Rowe 


A STILL-LIFE BY CHARDIN 
Al Rey is no one of us who has not 


seen vegetables piled in varied con- 

fusion upon a kitchen table. Yet how 
few of us have looked upon them with 
eyes that discerned in their full value the 
exquisite color harmonies, the delightful 
differences in textures, the rhythmic pat- 
tern of their rotundities. To some, a tree 
is but ‘‘a green thing which stands in the 
way,’ while to a seer like William Blake a 
tree was a marvel moving him to tears of 
joy. As the poet, with his keener mental 
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vision, may open magic casements upon a 
world transformed, so an artist may show 
us the glorious beauty that lurks in com- 
mon-place objects. Who of us, seeing 
onions and a green apple tumbled together 
on a table, would experience the same 
sweet awe that falls upon the spirit when 
the eye rests upon white lilies floating on 
a green woodland pool, yet aesthetic power 
of such poignancy these humble vegetables 
and fruit can possess when painted by 
Chardin. Not that these plebeian edibles 
are prettified and sentimentalized by the 
artist, any more than a wrinkled, ancient 
face is prettified by Rembrandt; rather 
their beauty is illuminated. The reveal- 
ing touch of genius has opened the magic 
casement. 

The “Little Masters’ of the Dutch 
School were the first to fully appreciate the 
aesthetic appeal of ‘‘still-life.”” They were _ 
charmed with the gleam of metal, the 
dusky bloom and glossy textures of the 
skins of fruit and their soft colorful pulps, 
the sheen of damask, and the fascinating 
translucencies of glass goblets partly filled | 
with wine. Yet they rejoiced in elegance. _ 
The rug-draped table of the connoisseur | 


Pencil and Water Color 


by Paul Cézanne 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1922 


was their delight, where the rich hues of 
hothouse fruits were reflected in the ornate 
surfaces of intricately chased ewers or 
Oriental porcelains. Chardin was con- 
tent with the copper kettles and the brown 
earthenware of the kitchen, and found the 
ingredients of the pot-au-feu as inspiring 
as the heaped platters of the banquet 
table. If a golden fruit beside a brown 
bowl struck a color note as rich as the 
organ tone of autumn, did it matter to 
Chardin that the first was a somewhat 
shrivelled pear and the bowl an earthen 
crock? Not at all. He possessed a de- 
lightfully ‘‘innocent”’ eye. When he selected 
his subject matter, the intrinsic value of 
the objects had no importance for him. The 
Dutch painters and their French disciple 
oked at the world through different eyes 
and painted it with different emphasis. 
Keen, sensitive observers of detail, the 
Lowland artists brilliantly mirrored the 
world of appearances, while Chardin cap- 
tured in paint the evanescent caress of 
light on matter. The difference is the 
difference between joyous appreciation and 
contemplative ecstasy. 


Chardin differed from the Dutch masters 
also in the chasteness of his composition. 
His still-lives have nothing of the rich 
opulence of de Heem, Weenicx, or Mignon. 
The painted repasts of Pieter Claesz and 
Willem Claesz Heda seem nearest to his 
simple arrangements. Something of the 
delicate feeling for spacing and disposi- 
tion of masses which the artists of the Far 
East possess in perfection, Chardin dis- 
played, coupled with a genius for natural- 
“ness which belied all artifice, ‘‘as if the 
cook had turned her back for a moment 
and given the painter his opportunity.’ 

_ This Frenchman who painted humble 
‘things so beautifully lived at the time 
‘when Nattier was charming society with 
his pictures of pretty ladies and the world 
was still spellbound before Watteau’s idyl- 
lic scenes of polite shepherdesses and their 
‘swains. The art-loving world of Louis 
Quinze was very gay. Unconcerned with 


1A. E. Bye, “Pots and Pans,” page 104. 
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fashion, Chardin spoke his quiet, sincere 
message, and as is usually the way with 
persistent sincerity, it won a sure if not 
noisy recognition. It is true, Chardin 
came of humble folk, and all his life, 
though appreciative of honors, he was con- 
tent to live humbly. Short are the annals 
of the humble and the good, and the tale of 
Chardin’s life is a simple one.’ Fortunate- 
ly, his father allowed him to follow his 
bent for art instead of insisting that he 
make billiard tables, and the youth learned 
the rudiments of his chosen craft in the 
studio of Pierre-Jacques Cazes. Later, he 
served as assistant to Noél-Nicholas Coy- 
pel and Jean-Baptiste van Loo. He shared 
a studio with a young painter named Aved, 
who had studied in the Netherlands, and 
probably thereby he had his attention di- 
rected to the work of the Dutch and 
Flemish masters. In 1728, he was ac- 
cepted by the Academy. By 1740, his 
merit as a painter was so universally ac- 
knowledged that his pictures were pur- 
chased by royalty. In 1757, he was given 
apartments in the galleries of the Louvre, 
and thus was relieved of pecuniary wor- 
ries. His quiet, orderly life ended in De- 
cember, 1779, and all who had known him 
mourned the passing of a great and good 
man. The influence of his achievement 
lived on. As his biographer Furst says, 
“The spirit that moved Monet to find 
beauty in a hay-stack, or Whistler in a 
‘Pile of Old Battersea Bridge,’ is the same 
as that which moved Chardin to search for 
it on a kitchen table.”’ 


It is said that Chardin’s interest in still- 
life was awakened when serving as ap- 
prentice to Noél-Nicholas Coypel. He 
was asked to paint a gun in a huntsman 
picture that Coypel was engaged upon, 
and the young man, attacking the task 
with his innate seriousness, discovered the 
fascination of textures and ‘‘the relevancy 
of the unimportant.’’” It was a lesson he 
never forgot. Though he won his way to 
fame not by still-lives but by genre pic- 
tures, he painted his scenes of simple home 


2H. E. A. Furst, ‘Chardin,’ page 29. 
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life in the same detached, impersonal man- 
ner in which he rendered pans and vege- 
tables on a kitchen table. The anecdotal, 
the story element, was incidental, often 
practically nil. It was his eye’s delight he 
expressed and not an interpretation of life. 
In his later years, his reputation estab- 
lished, he reverted to his first interest, 
still-lives. Did we lose all of his touching- 
ly beautiful portrayals of domestic scenes, 
and his still-lives remained, the place of 
Jean Siméon Chardin in the hierarchy of 
painters would not be materially affected. 

It is the good fortune of Providence art- 
lovers, that a very beautiful still-life by 
Chardin has recently come to take its 
place in the permanent collection of the 
Museum. A large smoke-blackened soup 
kettle, resting on its side so that its scoured 
interior presents a circle of dusky gold, oc- 
cupies the center of the canvas, while in 
front, silvery white onions, dark purplish- 
blue plums, a dark red apple and one of 
russet green, a golden squash, build a 
pyramid of color harmonies. The squash 
leans its length of reddish-gold against a 
brown earthen jug, and its form is partly 
veiled by a goblet of thin glass half filled 
with water. At the brown jug’s foot, a yel- 
low pear gleams like a miniature sun. At 
the left is a large loaf of bread on a tray, 
with a knife thrust carelessly in the cut end 
of the loaf. The black handle of the 
knife, resting on the folds of a white cloth 
on which the bread tray stands, is a bar in 
the scaffolding of darks which the plums, 
the outside of the soup kettle, its curving 
handle, and the shadowed leaves beneath 
the yellow pear, complete. While a pat- 
tern of light runs along the table edge, 
caresses the folded napkin, searches out 
the uneven texture of the cut bread, gleams 
on the white onions, glitters along the rim 
of the kettle and enlivens its interior; pick- 
ing its way over the earthen jug, it glows on 
the yellow pear, twinkles on the glass goblet, 
and emphasizes the sleek cheek of the 
green apple. Were the picture a mono- 
chrome, as it is in the reproduction, the 
pattern of the lights and darks would yield 
delight. But the picture is not a mono- 
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chrome; rather is it a glowing harmony of 
subtly disposed colors. How satisfying is 
the copper-gold of the squash against the 
fox-brown of the earthen jug, and how the 
reddish brown of the jug is enlivened by 
the sunlit gold of the yellow pear! How 
beautiful are the white onions against the 
red and green apples and the rich violet 
bloom of the plums! What variety there 
is in the whites,—the oyster-white of the 
onions, the yellow-white of the bread, the 
white of the napkin which is a tone be- 
tween the two! The table and the stone 
wall behind the group is warm brown with 
a faint dappling or film of cool grayish- 
blue, which around the kettle and the jug 
forms a rather mysterious aura. 

Is it not the test of a good picture that it 
cannot be adequately described in words? 


If it could, would it not have been a poem — 


instead? Since its creator chose to ex- 
press himself in paint, since his intention 
was to appeal to the eye, how save through 
the eye can we get his message? There- 
fore, my suggestion is, that you come to the 
Museum to see the painting, and let Char- 
din speak for himself. 
M. A. BANKs 


AMERICAN PRESSED GLASS 


HE interesting exhibition of old 
| Peres glass shown this summer at 
Manomet, Massachusetts, hasaroused 
an appreciation of similar pieces in our 
own homes and museums, where com- 


memorations of historical events may be | 


seen depicted on cup-plates, salts, and other 
tableware. Pressed glass was first pro- 


_ duced in 1827, when Enoch Robinson, a 


workman in the New England Glass Com- 
pany, invented the pressing-machine. This 
enabled the glass maker to elaborate on his 
former designs, since the mould could be 
intricately decorated, and the molten glass 
mechanically pressed into it, thereby pro- 
ducing the pattern in relief. This type of 
glass became popular, and the Boston and 
Sandwich Company perfected what their 
rivals introduced. A difference of opinion 
arises here both in regard to the inventor 
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and the date. The listed date is more 
frequently acknowledged, although some 
claim Deming Jarves, the manager of the 
Boston and Sandwich Company, to have 
been familiar with the process previous to 
1825. 

Many interesting tales of transportation 
_at the town of Sandwich are told. One 
tells of the sloop, Polly, that came at high 
tide almost to the factory’s doors. The 
creek was dredged, and water gates were 
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Let the reader accept the method most 
feasible to him, since it is not the transpor- 
tation, but the product which holds our in- 
terest. 

During the early period of ornamenta- 
tion, pieces were decorated with stippled 
backgrounds and so became known as 
“snakeskin’’ examples because of the close 
resemblance to the reptile’s skin. Mrs. 
Williams chooses to call them “‘lace’’ glass 
because of their delicate ornamentation. 


STILL LIFE 


by Jean Siméon Chardin, 1699-1779 


Museum Appropriation, 1933 


built to enable the boat, when loaded, to 
float out with the rush of water released by 
the opened gates. Another man states 
that the glass was loaded on scows poled 
through the creek to boats beyond. A 
small railroad was said to be running as 
early as 1827 from the factory to the shore 
about a mile distant. Any or all of these 
records might very well be true, but the 
once navigated creek is now merely a 
muddy stretch of land at low tide and 
shows no sign of ever having been dredged. 


The Museum of the Rhode Island School 
of Design has recently received a gift of 
seventy-five salt-dishes including pieces 
from the whole era of pressed glass, but 
chiefly belonging to the early ornate types. 
The donor of this interesting display is Mrs. 
H. Martin Brown, to whom we are also in- 
debted for a collection of cup-plates. 

Thirty-three salts of the collection are 
listed in ‘Sandwich Glass’ by Lenore 
Wheeler Williams and represent the early 


ones. Outstanding in this group is a rec- 
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tangular dish of clear glass known as “The 
Chariot Race.’”’ (No. 4.) On the sides may 
be seen two galloping horses drawing a 
chariot guided by a maiden, while a serpent 
within a shield-shaped medallion decorates 
the ends. A band of alternating ovoids 
and lozenges finishes the upper edge, and 
the base is decorated with a leafy scroll 
design with six five-pointed stars. A tiny 
foot supports the dish at each corner. In 
the collection is an opaque light blue ex- 
ample and an opaque white one, each 
differing only in the base design and all 
considered ‘‘very rare’’’ pieces. 

A salt, unusual in design, is made in the 
form of a side-wheeler bearing the name 
LAFAYET on the wheels, while on the 
stern appearsB &S GLASS CO. (No.5.) In 
‘“‘Antiques,’’ April 1922, this salt is de- 
scribed and illustrated. The shape of the 
boat is similar to the Chancellor Living- 
ston, an early steamboat plying between 
New York and Providence and important 
during the Lafayette celebration. On a 
cup-plate showing this boat, the masts and 
rigging appear in addition to the wheels, 
since they were unable to rely entirely on 
the power of steam. It might very likely 
represent this boat or as has been sug- 
gested by one author, it might have been a 
sister ship named the Lafayet. On the in- 
side of the base is the inscription SAND- 
WICH. This design appears in the choice 
cobalt blue as well as the clear glass. 

Another rectangular piece is described 
by Mrs. Williams as the “diamond waffle 
design” and reveals the workmanship of 
the Sandwich factory’s competitive glass 
house, the New England Glass Company. 
(No. 1.) Its rectangular body is divided by 
diagonal lines cutting the surface into tiny 
diamonds. Four examples of this pattern 
appear in this collection. Most beautiful, 
perhaps, is the one in cobalt blue, but the 
clear glass as well as the green and dark 
brown pieces offer an attractive variety of 
color. 

The necessity for covered salts was not 
as urgent as covered sugar bowls, and al- 


1“Sandwich Glass’’ by Lenore Wheeler Williams. 
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though made in this style, they were soon 
discarded and abandoned for the open dish. 
The covered one is now a rarity. An in- 
teresting one made in the sawtooth pat- 
tern, probably during the 1860's,” is unique 
in this collection. This design is also 
known as the pineapple one, since when 
cover and body are fitted together, the 
whole appears like the cone-shaped body of 
this delicious fruit. The surface is di- 
agonally lined forming pointed lozenges 
and a sawtooth edge which matches a 
similar one on the cover. A faceted finial 
on the top serves asa handle. (No. 2.) 

As the century progressed, animal figures 
became popular, and an attractive one of 
this type is the squirrel salt. The little 
animal is seated on his haunches as he 
nibbles a nut beside the hollow stump of a 
tree which serves as the receptacle. 

Just after the Civil War, a design was 
introduced known as the ‘‘three-face’’ pat- 
tern. It claims the distinction of being 
the first design of pressed glass having a 
metal top to be used as a shaker salt. The 
tall body is surrounded by three classical 
faces and mounted on a flaring base. A 
perforated pewter top serves as a cover. 
(No. 3.) This pattern was also made in the 
open dish, but it is not included in our col- 
lection. 

Another distinctive pattern is the one 
commemorating our centennial celebra- 
tion, a small oval one with a liberty bell 
and the date 1876 in reverse on the base. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion 
in regard to the identification of old glass. 
Some have discarded the once unchallenged 
method of striking the piece to allow the 
sonorous ring to prove itsage. It seemsa 
bit unjust to the melodious notes pro- 
duced by our modern pieces. I know of a 
set of glasses made less than ten years ago 
that resound most beautifully to the snap 
of one’s fingers and vie with those of early 
nineteenth century manufacture. I do not 
dispute the quality of our early pieces, nor 
do I consider all modern pieces of equal 
worth, but I do maintain that such a 


2“Early American Pressed Glass’”’ by Ruth Webb Lee. 
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AMERICAN PRESSED GLASS 
Gift of Mrs. H. Martin Brown, 1933 


method cannot necessarily prove the date 
to be early. 

Salts decorated with human figures, ani- 
mals, flowers, musical instruments, and 
geometric devices comprise the remainder 
of the pieces, and to the individual seeking 
pattern or design, this collection from the 
shelves of our forefathers will provide a 


wealth of material. 
D. N. Casty 


A CEILING BY TIEPOLO 
\ J ISITORS to Venice, the Queen of 


the Adriatic, find an unending pleas- 

ure in seeing the inside of some of 
the palaces, chiefly along the Grand Canal, 
but those most familiar with the city are 
aware of many fascinating structures, al- 
most hidden away in the side canals where 
they dream of days long passed and of 
Venice in her glory. Few palaces, if any, 
are preserved in their entirety, for time has 
put its finger on them, and the wealth of 
bjects they once coritained has been dis- 
sersed. In many the old families have 
lisappeared or lost their wealth. The damp 


climate of Venice has been peculiarly 
severe on plastered surfaces, and many 
palaces of old are magazines for merchants’ 
wares, or even put to baser uses. But 
lovers of Venice, even in her delapidation, 
are legion, and the fancy can find much to 
recreate a fairly accurate picture of the 
past, particularly when the pieces scat- 
tered over the world in public and private 
collections, are considered. So we bring 
together in this notice a painting from a 
ceiling by Tiepolo now in the Museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, and a 
moldering, much decayed palace on a little 
side canal of Venice. 


The building is the Palazzo Labia not 
far from the railway station in the Can- 
areggio district. This was built by Andrea 
Cominelli and Alessandro Tremingnona, 
architects, for the well-known Labia family. 
In its day it was one of the sights of Venice, 
and a center of the Venetian world of 
fashion. For its ceilings were made a 
number of paintings on the plaster by 
Giovanni Baptista Tiepoio, then the lead- 
ing artist of the day. Here was a private 
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theatre and all the accommodations for ex- 
tended hospitality. Up its monumental 
staircase and under the Tiepolo ceilings 
must have passed the noblest and most 
beautiful of the Venetians of the time. Now 
visitors pick their way amongst rubbish 
and fragments of fallen plaster, past a 
glass worker’s shop on the main floor, and 
other evidence of lack of regard for fallen 
glory to see what is left of Tiepolo’s great 
frescoes showing the story of Mare Antony 
and Cleopatra. These are of his best, but 
he also showed his tremendous ability 
through his frescoes in the smaller rooms, 
one of which, long since removed from the 
palace in its decay has had the adventures 
common to vagrant works of art, found a 
home next in a palatial residence in Paris, 
and appreciative owner in the person of 
the late M. G. Gonse, and now is a part of 
the permanent collection of the Museum. 

The statement has often been made that 
a great artist was an exponent of the life 
and thought of his period. Surely Tie- 
polo was easily the evidence of the truth of 
this. Venice in the seventeenth century 
was in the last great chapter of her ex- 
istence. Her struggles with maintaining 
the mercantile supremacy of the Mediter- 
ranean were over. The wealth of the 
Indies and of Arabia had been at her com- 
mand. Her banner of St. Mark had been 
proudly known in all the Mediterranean. 
But she was exhausted after her struggle 
with the Turks; and her society was be- 
coming blasé and somewhat bored, if we 
can believe the worthy traveler, Thomas 
Coryat. Despite many symptoms of de- 
cline she still held her proud head high in 
the air, and her artists reveled in their 
praise of the ‘Mistress of the Adriatic.” 
They sang her praises in terms of allegory, 
undoubtedly because of the demand of the 
day. One says, ‘‘Baroque!”’ Yes, but the 
baroque at its best has its own appeal and 
merit, and deserves the appreciative con- 
sideration of all lovers of art. 

As Paolo Veronese was so preéminently 
the great wall decorator and designer of 
the sixteenth century, so did Tiepolo oc- 
cupy that distinguished position in Venice 
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in the seventeenth century. He was a 
Venetian by birth, having been born in 
March 1696 in the district of Castello. His 
first instruction was under Gregorio Laz- 
zarini, the then leading painter in Venice. 
But he felt also the influence of Titian, 
Piazetta and Veronese. In 1719 he mar- 
ried Cecilia Guardi, sister of the well- 
known painter. Of their nine children, 
his sons Giovanni, Domenico and Lorenzo 
were distinguished but lesser painters. 
Giambattista, the father, found many com- 
missions in Venice and the surrounding 
country at hand. The enriching of the 
Venetian palaces and of many country 
estates on the near-by Brenta Canal re- 
ceived his attention. As his reputation 
increased, his services were requested else- 
where, first in Italy at Udine, Milano, 
Bergamo, Vincenza, and Verona, and then 
in Wiirzburg, Munich, Russia, and France. 
In 1761 he was called to the Court of Spain 
by Charles III where he received many 
honors, and fulfilled many commissions. 
He died in Madrid March 27, 1770. 

In 1757 he undertook certain decora- 
tions in the Villa Labia. At least five 
other artists had shared in its decoration 
but they did not equal Tiepolo in merit 
and their work has all disappeared. His 
great fresco dealing with Antony and Cleo- 
patra in the ball-room has been mentioned, 
but in many other parts of the palace were | 
medallions or smaller panels for which he 
was responsible. One of this is the ceiling | 
painting under discussion. From what | 
room it came can be only a matter of con- | 
jecture, but we can fully appreciate the > 
value it has in showing Tiepolo’s genius as : 
a decorative painter, and what the charm) 
of the’ Labia palace must have been in its | 
prime and all of its decorations were in| 
place. Other pieces of Tiepolo’s work 
from this palace are to be found in the 
Rothschild collection in Paris, while there 
exist in various collections, public and 
private, certain Tiepolo drawings which | 
are studies for the Labia decorations. 

One of the favorite treatments of ceil- 
ings in the Renaissance was to ignore the 
ceiling as a plain surface, and give appar- 


CEILING PANEL 


from the Villa Labia in Venice 


by Gianbattista Tiepolo = Museum Appropriation, 1932 
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ently a view up into space. In this were 
details of architecture in perspective and 
in particular, flying figures required for the 
particular allegory or story expressed. 
Veronese was a master at this, but so was 
Correggio in his treatment of the dome in 
the cathedral at Parma. Others too be- 
sides Tiepolo, both in Italy and France, 
followed Veronese’s lead, but Tiepolo was 
easily the most exuberant and facile of 
them all after Veronese. In the present 
panel he has painted the Angel of Fame, 
trumpet in hand, with amorini or cupids, 
cloud masses, and another female figure 
holding up a crown. The masterly treat- 
ment of the graceful wings, of the drapery 
and of the limbs of the angel reveal the 
sureness of Tiepolo’s touch, the speed with 
which he worked, and his impeccable 
decorative sense. France in its day pro- 
duced many mural painters, as visitors to 
French palaces can well testify, and they, 
especially Boucher, felt the influence of 
Tiepolo and his work. But the glorious 
source of such exceptional genius in this 
special field, remains the Venetian school 
as expressed by Veronese and Tiepolo. 
L. E. ROWE 


A DUTCH PLEDGE CUP 


“A country that draws fifty feet of water 
In which men live as in the hold of nature; 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drowns a province does but spring aleak, 


O an old poem describes Holland. The 
people who live in such a land must 
needs be friends with the sea and they 

became friends by being masters. Through- 
out Holland’s history, the sea, like a 
chained Genie, has been its servant, bring- 
ing wealth to its people, and in times of 
crisis, succor. For centuries, “‘to go down 
to the sea in ships’’ has been to Hollanders 
as natural as breathing. In the 16th cen- 
tury, they had their try at finding a short 
route to the Indies. They attempted to 
go by way of the White Sea north of Russia 
and Siberia, and it was actually Dutchmen 
who helped the Russians to build Arch- 
angel. After several struggles with the 
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northern ice, the Dutch sailors learned to 
follow the Portuguese around the Cape of 
Good Hope, and not only did their ships 
bring to Holland many rich cargoes from 
China and Ceylon, but some of the adven- 
turers established a colony in the lovely 
tropic isle of Java. Dutch ships sailed 
west and made a settlement on the island 
of Manhattan, calling it New Amsterdam, 
even while cruel wars were being waged in 
their homeland. In the 17th century, no 
nation had as many ships sailing the seas 
as had Holland. The homes of the pros- 
perous burghers in the large towns were 
filled with rare and interesting things 
brought from the ends of the earth. The 
comfortable brick houses were furnished 
with every luxury,—costly fabrics, paint- 
ings, silver and goldsmith’s work, china 
and glass. Not from written record alone 
do we know this, but the Dutch painters 
so appreciated the charm of these pleasant 
interiors filled with interesting and lovely 
things that they have left us hundreds of 
little gemlike pictures registering for all 
time the delightful ensemble. Sometimes 
a gentleman is writing a letter on a table 
over which is thrown a sumptuous Oriental 
rug; sometimes a lady is having a music 
lesson from a teacher who sweetens his in- 
struction with sips of wine from a tall, 
delicate glass; often we are shown a table 
overladen with fruits of every description, 
with porcelain jars, silver ewers, with shell- 
cups of gold, and glistening glass goblets. 
In our Art Museum in Providence is an 


interesting old Dutch pledge glass which a 


couple of centuries ago may have graced 
a carved and inlaid cupboard of a wealthy 
Amsterdam merchant. It is a tall stemmed 
goblet with a flattened domed cover. The 
stem has several bulges like a baluster- 
post, and the spreading foot has its edge 
folded under like a hem—if one may bor- 
row a term from the seamstress. The 
knob on the cover is formed of two cone- 
shaped blobs of glass placed one above the 
other and shows within it, as does the 
baluster-shaped stem, a twist of red, like 
a wisp of ravelled silk, and also a bubble, 


called a ‘‘tear,” from its resemblance to 
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such a glistening drop of woe. Upon the 
cover is engraved a floral spray, while 
around the bell-shaped bowl is a continu- 
ous scene of the sea. On choppy little 
waves ride a three-masted galleon, a small 
sailboat, and a rather jolly looking whale, 
while above runs an inscription in old 
Dutch, TWEL VAAREN VAN DEVRYE 
SEE VAART, whichtranslated reads: THE 
WELFARE OF FREE SHIPPING.' 
At the end of the 17th century and dur- 
ing the early decades of the 18th century, 
many of these pledge or presentation 
glasses were made with inscriptions such 
as: “‘The Welfare of Lock and Harbor,” 


ENGRAVED GLASS PLEDGE CUP 
Dutch, 17th century 
Mary B. Jackson Fund, 1930 


“The Welfare of the Davis Straits Fish- 
ery,” ‘To the Welfare of this House,” and 
similar dedications. Just what was pledged 
in ours, and what was meant by ‘Free 


1For the translation of this inscription grateful ac- 
knowledgment is made to Prefessor A. Clinton Crowell, 
formerly Head of the Department of Germanic: Lan- 
guages and Literatures at Brown University. 
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Shipping’? I think this is the explana- 
tion. Holland’s prosperity on the sea 
made other nations jealous, especially 
England, her keenest rival. In 1651, the 
English Parliament passed a Navigation 
Act by which foreign countries were for- 
bidden to bring other than the goods of 
their own nation to England. Now, Dutch 
ships had long been carriers of goods from 
many lands, and this Act was a sharp blow 
at their trade. It led to fierce wars be- 
tween Holland and England, when Ad- 
miral Tromp fastened a broom to his 
mast-head as a sign that he intended to 
sweep England off the seas, and De 
Ruyter sailed up the Thames and burned 
the English ships in their own river. 
Eventually peace came, with Holland vic- 
torious, and I think our glass goblet sym- 
bolized the lasting jubilation over this vic- 
tory and a pledge to the future freedom on 
the waves. 

The little scene of ships and whale 
which shows in white opaqueness upon the 
clear glass of the goblet’s bowl was wheel- 
engraved. The surface of the glass was 
removed by means of a small revolving 
wheel, with emery or some other hard 
powdered stone to assist in the grinding, 
and thus the little picture was built up by 
a process of intaglio sculpture, as it were. 
The Dutch were very skilful engravers, and 
plain glass objects from other countries 
were often sent to Holland to be engraved. 
Long before they learned to engrave with 
the wheel, the Dutch were expert at en- 
graving with the diamond point. It was 
taken up as a hobby by aristocrats, and 
ladiesamused themselvesat glass-engraving 
as at needlework or music. It was looked 
upon as an elegant accomplishment, and 
some ladies, such as Anna Roemer, became 
widely celebrated for their work. Many 
of the men who decorated glass with dia- 
mond point or wheel were true artists. 
Gerard Dou, one of Rembrandt’s most 
famous pupils, was a glass-worker before 
he was a painter. 

Of recent years there has been a growing 
interest in old glass. Even its very im- 
perfections, its unintentional opacities and 
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tiny bubbles, its frequent lopsidedness and 
other proofs of the fallible human hand, 
have been looked upon with kindly eyes, 
almost with affection. Recently, also, there 
has flowered a healthy interest in the work 
of the modern artist in glass, and con- 
temporary craftsmen have achieved great 
beauty in this fascinating material. 
MeL ASE 


THE LIBRARY 


Among recent gifts and purchases are 
the following :— 

Hausenstein, W.—Fra Angelico. 1928. 

Hendy, Philip—Gardner Museum; cat- 
alogue of paintings and drawings. 1931. 

Howells, J. M.—Lost examples of co- 
lonial architecture. 1931. 

Jacobsthal, P., and Langsdorff, A~—Die 
bronzeschnabelkannen. 1929. 

James, G. W.—Indian blankets and 
their makers. 1927. 

Jean-Aubry, G.—Eugéne Boudin. 1922. 

Johnson, H. L.—Historic design in 
printing. 1923. 

Jourdain, M.—English decoration and 
furniture of the early Renaissance. 1924. 

Kelly, J. F—Early Connecticut archi- 
tecture. v.2. 1931. 

King, William—English porcelain figures 
of the 18th century. 1925. 

La Faille, J. B. de—L’oeuvre de Vincent 
van Gogh. 4v. 1928. 

Laking, G. F.—A record of European 
armour and arms, 5v. 1920. 

Laver, James—A history of British and 
American etching. 1929. 

LeCoq, Albert von—Buried treasures of 
Chinese Turkestan. 1929, 

Lee, Albert—Portraits in pottery. 1931. 

Lester, Katherine M.—Historic cos- 
tume. 1925. 

Lewis-Hind, Henriette—Gari Melchers. 
1928. 

Littlejohns, J.—British water-colour 
painting. n.d. 

Lloyd, Nathaniel—A history of the Eng- 
lish house. 1931. 

Luckiesh, M.—The language of color. 
1930. 
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MacColl, D. S.—Confessions of a keeper. 
1931. 
Mackenzie, D. A.—The migration of 
symbols. 1926. 
Maillard, Elisa—Old French furniture. 
1925. 
Mason, Rupert—Robes of Thespis. 1928. 
Mather, F. J.—A history of Italian 
painting. 1923. 
Mather, F. J—Modern painting. 1927. 
Mather, F. J.—Eugene Speicher. 1931. 
Mather, F. J.—Estimates in art. v. 2. 
1931. 
Mayer, A. L.—Domenico Theotocopuli: 
El Greco. 1926. 

Mayer, A. L.—El Greco. 1931. 

Means, P. A.—Ancient civilizations of 
the Andes. 1931. 

Meheut, Mathurin—Plante exotique. 
1931. 

Menpes, Mortimer—Rembrandt. 1905. 

Millar, Donald—Colonial furniture, 
measured drawings. 1925. 

Minns, E. H.—Scythians and Greeks. 
1913. 

Monson-Fitzjohn, G. J.—Drinking ves- 
sels of bygone days. 1927. 

Morant, G. S. de—A history of Chinese 
art.) acd: 

Muratoff, Paul—La peinture Byzan- 
tine. 1928. 

Muratoff, Paul—Thirty-five Russian 
primitives. 1931. 

Neuburger, Albert—The technical arts 
and sciences of the ancients. 1930. 


Newton, A. P.—Travel and travellers | 


of the middle ages. 1930. 


Nystrom, P. H—Economics of fashion. 
1928. 


Pope, A. U.—Introduction to Persian 


art. 1930. 
Post, C. R.—A history of Spanish paint- 
ing. 3v. 1930. 


Price, F. N., ed.—Etchings and litho- 
graphs of Arthur B. Davies. 1929. 


Ratta, Cesare, ed.—Gli adornatori del 
libro in Italia. v. 4, 7, 8, 9. 


Rawlinson, W. G. and Tinberg, A. Ve 
The water-colours of J. M. W. Turner. 
1909. . 
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“DISCONTENT” Polychromed wood 


by N. Elizabeth Prophet 


Gift of Miss Eleanor Green and Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, 1930 


The Bulletin is glad to illustrate the 
above head, which is a work by the sculp- 
tress, Miss N. Elizabeth Prophet. Her 
work is more frequently seen in Paris than 
in America, for her studio is there. Visitors 
to the important Paris salons have seen 
her sculpture as a regular and arresting 
feature. For readers of the Bulletin it is 
also interesting that Miss Prophet is a 
sraduate of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, specializing in sculpture as a stu- 


dent. Following her graduation she has 
lived abroad, chiefly in Paris. But in the 
last two years she has had special exhibi- 
tions in New York and other centres, with 
decided compliments from the art critics 
who are pleased with the appearance of a 
new imaginative and able sculptress in 
these days when the traditional method is 
so much followed. The Museum is pleased 
to own two examples of her work, through 
the kindness of its friends. 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day of the 
year, with the exception of Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and the Fourth of 
July. From 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. week days 
and from 2 to 5 p.m. Sundays. 


Twenty-five cents admission to the mu- 
seum is charged on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays and the museum is free on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 9,929 volumes, 
17,810 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 6,416 lantern slides, and about 
5,157 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 


The year book of the school containing | 
detailed information regarding its many | 


activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested in 
the institution and its work. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 


of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in the 
galleries of the Museum may be obtained 
in the office. Such permits will not be 
issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


